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VOLCANOES. 

STROM  BO  I.  I. 

To  the  northward  of  Sicily  lies  a  clustt'r 
of  small  islands,  iilmo.st  all  of  which  contain 
volcanoes,  thatof  Stromboli  bein':  the  chief. 
The  CTiiter  of  this  last  is  pecnliiirly  charac¬ 
terised  by  its  fretpient  momentary  erujitions 
of  stones,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  be¬ 
ing  confined  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  are  thrown 
back  by  a  recoil,  and  relapsing  into  the  vol¬ 
cano  supply  it  afresh  with  endless  materials. 
The  island  of  this  group,  which  is  iiumed 
Vulcano,  has  a  larger  crater,  hut  its  materials 
seem  exhausted.  The  isle  of  IJpari,  con¬ 
taining  the  town  of  the  same  name,  jiresents 
vast  rocks  of  volcanic  glass  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  hill  called  Carnpo  Bianco,  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Lijmri,  that  lluropc  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  pumice-stones  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes,  b’elicuda  and  Alicuda,  the 
two  extreme  Liparian  islands  towards  the 
west,  display  equal  proofs  of  their  having 
formerly  contained  volcanoes ;  and  modem 
authors  have  tliscovered  similar  traces  in  the 
isle  of  Ischia,  and  in  those  of  I’enza  to  the 
north  of  the  gulph  of  Na[)les;  while  that  of 
Capri,  to  the  south  of  the  Neapolit.an  gulph, 
is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  calcareous. 

The  best  account  of  the  volcanic  phenom¬ 
enon  of  Stromboli  is  that  of  Spalanzani,  as 
follows : — 

1  shall  now  jiroceed  to  relate  what  I  ob¬ 
served  relative  to  the  volcano  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  OctulKT.  My  residence  was 
i.i  a  cottage,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  .st;a,  and  two  miles 
tiom  the  voicano  ;  but  so  situated  that  the 
cloud  of  smoke  round  the  mountain  scarcely 
liei  initti'd  me  to  s«.‘e  the  toj)  of  the  fiery  ejec¬ 
tions.  1  employed  more  hours  of  the  night 
in  making  my  oliservations,  than  I  permittcl 
III} self  for  rejMise;  and  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  jirincipal  ajipeai’auccs 
1  noticed. 

The  south-ca^t  wind  blew  strong.  The 
sky,  which  was  clear,  the  moon  not  shining, 
exhibited  the  ajijiearance  of  a  lieautiful  au¬ 
rora  liorealis  over  that  jiart  of  the  mountain 
where  the  volcano  is  situated,  and  which, 
from  time  to  lime,  became  more  red  and 
brilliant,  when  the  ignited  stones  were 
thrown  to  a  greater  height  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  'J'he  fiery  showers  w  ere  then 
more  copious,  anil  the  exjilosions  which  fol¬ 
lowed  them  louder,  the  strongest  reseniiiling 
those  of  a  large  mine  which  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  properly,  from  some  cleft  or  vent. — 
Every  explosion,  however,  slightly  shook  the 
house  in  w  hich  I  was,  and  the  degree  of  the 
shock  was  proportionate  to  the  loudness  of 
the  sound.  1  do  not  believe  that  these  shocks 
were  of  the  nature  of  the  earthquake  ;  they 
were  certainly  to  Ik:  ascribed  to  the  sudden 
action  of  the  fiery  ejections  on  the  air,  which 
struck  the  small  house  in  which  I  was,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  discharge  of  a  can¬ 
non  will  shake  the  w  indows  of  the  neigh- 
boring  houses,  and  sometimes  the  houses 
themselves.  A  jiroof  of  this  i.s,  that  the  fiery 
showers  always  were  seen  a  few  seconds 
before  the  shock  was  felt,  w  hereas  the  house 
was  so  near  the  volcano,  that,  had  it  been  a 
real  earthquake,  no  interval  of  time  would 
have  berm  jierceptible. 

Before  the  morning  rose,  the  fiery  light 
over  the  volcano  increased  so  much,  at  three 
different  times,  that  it  illuminated  the  w  hole 
island,  and  a  jtart  of  the  sea.  This  light 
was  each  time  but  of  .short  duration,  and 
the  showers  of  ignited  stones  were,  w  Idle  it 
lasted,  moi'c  cojiioiis  than  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^d  of  the  same 
month,  the  south-eaiit  wind  blew  .stronger 
than  ever,  and  the  sea  was  greatly  agitated. 
The  smoke  ot  Stromboli  formed  a  kind  of 
cap  round  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which 
descended  much  lower  th.an  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  pha'iiomena  were  the  same  ;  but 
the  convulsions  of  the  volcano  were  more 
violent.  The  cx[)losions  were  very  Irequent, 
but  always  with  a  hollow  sound;  and  the 
ejected  ashes  reached  the  scattered  dw  ellings 
of  the  people  of  the  island.  In  the  morning, 
the  ground  appeared  very  plentifully  sprink¬ 
led  with  these  ashes,  as  they  are  culled  by 


the  natives ;  but  on  examination,  I  found  that 
they  were  not  properly  ashe.s,  but  very  finely 
triturated  scoria,  consisting  of  very  small 
grains,of  no  determinate  form,  dry,  and  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  which  crumble  into  powder 
under  the  finger.  They  are  not  far  from  a 
vitreous  nature,  in  color  lietween  a  grey  and 
a  red,  semi-transparent,  and  so  light,  th;it 
some  will  float  on  the  water.  Their  levity 
proceeds  from  the  great  quantity  of  vesicles, 
or  pores,  which  they  contain,  and  which 
causes  them,  when  viewed  with  the  len.s,  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  sea  production 
of  unknow  n  origin  cidled  savago  \favag^ine.'\ 

The  islanders  assured  me  that  these  eru})- 
tions  were  very  inconsidendile,  compared 
with  othei-s  w  hich  had  formerly  taken  place, 
during  which  the  ashes  had,  in  a  few  hours, 
formed  a  covering  over  the  ground  and  the 
houscsof  several  inches  thick;  and  the  stones 
thrown  out  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
island,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  vineyards 
and  woods  w  Inch  wi  re  near  the  volcano,  to 
which  the  flames  communicated. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  hope  I  had  en¬ 
tertained  that  I  should  1ms  able  immediately 
to  visit  the  volcanic  fires  of  Stromboli, 
greatly  diminished  ;  since  1  must  have  had 
to  {lass  a  large  tract  of  the  mountain  entirely 
covered  with  smoke,  which  had  extended 
itself  so  w  idely  through  the  air,  that  it  dark¬ 
ened  the  whole  island.  I  deferred,  therefore, 
my  intended  journey  till  the  next  day,  should 
that  jirove  more  fiivorable,  and  employed 
myself  in  examining  the  principal  produc¬ 
tions  of  tlie  jdace. 

Wherever  1  placed  my  foot,  I  fiiund  the 
whole  shore,  to  the  east  ami  north-east,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  black  lolcjinic  sand.  This  sand 
is  an  aggregate  of  fragments  of  shoerls,  as 
litis  been  remarked  l»y  M.  Dolomieu  ;  but 
when  we  view  it  with  the  lens,  we  discover, 
besides  the  shoerls,  w  hich  are  entirely  o[)ake, 
and  are  attracted  by  the  magnet,  a  number 
of  small  tninsparent  and  vitreous  bodies,  of 
a  yellowish  green  tincture,  and  whkh  are 
insensible  to  the  magnet.  I  was  doubtful 
whether  these  were  likewise  fragments  of 
shoerls,  but  of  a  dilH'n  nt  sjx'cies,  or  whether 
they  were  volcanic  chrysolites ;  their  extreme 
minutene.ss  not  jierii^ting  me  to  a.sccriain 
their  nature  by  any  siiffslactory  ex|H.‘riment. 

This  sand  extemis  into  the  sea,  to  the  (Ins¬ 
tance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
as  appeared  from  its  iidhering  to  the  sunken 
plummet,  when  it  had  Im'dii  jirevionsly  cov¬ 
ered  with  tallow;  prohably  it  reaches  to  a 
still  greater  distance. 

The  sea  easily  jienetratcs  through  this  sand 
— for  if  any  jiart  of  the  shore  lie  dug  into  a 
little  de|)th,  .sea  water  is  liiund,  but  rendered 
somewhat  more  fresh  by  having  left  a  part 
of  its  .salts  in  the  s<‘md ;  as  hapjM'iis  to  the 
same  w  ater  w  hen  it  issues,  drop  by  drop, 
through  a  long  tulie  filled  with  sand,  through 
which  it  is  filtered.  The  fishermen  of  Strom- 
boli,  w  hen  they  are  in  want  of  fresh  water, 
fnajiiently  dig  wells  on  the  shore,  and  drink 
the  water  these  afford. 

This  .sand,  as  has  been  already  said,  occu-  | 
pies  that  jiart  of  the  island  which  fronts  the  I 
east  and  the  north-east,  extending  on  the  one 
side  to  the  sea,  into  which  it  stretches,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
It  owes  it*  origin  partly  to  the  immediate 
ejections  of  it  by  the  volcano,  and  partly  to 
tlie  pieces  of  scoriaceous  lava  thrown  out 
by  the  same,  w  hich  Iteing,  as  has  lieen  said, 
extremely  friable,  and  greatly  abounding  in 
shoerls,  easily  deconi|(o.se  and  liecome  pul¬ 
verized  in  this  sandy  matter.  In  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  usual  than  to  find  in  it  fragments 
of  this  scori.iceous  lava  of  various  sizes. — 
This  sand  is  found  jirincipally  near  the  voi¬ 
cano,  w  here  both  it,  and  the  scoriaceous  la\  its 
from  w  hich  it  is  formed,  fall  in  the  greatest  ] 
(luantities;  but  as,  from  its  finenes.s,  it  is 
easily  moveable,  it  is  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  valleys  and  lower  grounds  (juite  to  the 
sea. 

This,  however,  i.s  only  the  thiti  upper 
coating  of  thosi;  parts  of  Stromboli  which 
it  covers,  as  under  it  lies  the  firm  texture  of 
the  island;  1  mean  the  solid  lavas,  which 
are  visible  on  several  steep  descents,  that 
have  lieen  strijiped  of  the  sand,  either  l»y  the 
action  of  the  rain-w  ater,  or  that  of  the  w  inds. 

On  the  .same  day  I  made  the  circuit  of  a 
groat  part  of  theJiaseof  the  island,  which 
i.s  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
found  the  same  Sfilid  con.structure  ;  a  small 
tract  of  tufii,  on  .the  noifli  side,  excepted, 
w  hich  descends  to  the  sea. 

In  this  excursi(in,  I  carefully  examined 
the  coui’sc  and  direction  of  the  lava.s,  and 
- . 


was  convinced  that  they  all  had  flow  ed  from 
the  steepest  summit  of  the  mountain,  under 
different  angles  of  inclination,  jiassing  one 
over  another,  and  thus  forming  a  succession 
of  crusts,  or  .strata,  like,  in  some  measure, 
the  coatings  of  which  an  onion  consists. — 
In  several  places  w  here  the  lava  ha.s  entered 
the  sea,  these  crusts  may  lie  seen  lying  one 
over  the  other,  some  of  them  broken  or  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  shock  of  the  w.aves. 

I'hese  facts  strongly  induced  me  to  sus¬ 
pect  th.nt  the  crater  of  Stromboli  had  an¬ 
ciently  been  situated  on  the  .summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  the  lavas  which  had  prin¬ 
cipally  contributed  to  the  jiroduction  of  the 
island  had  flowx'd  from  that  crater. 

The  following  night  1  returned  to  the 
same  jdace,  persuaded  that  I  slioidd  see  new 
objects  to  excite  my  admiration ;  and  in  fact, 
the  scene  I  Ix  hcld,  ajijieared  to  me  as  de¬ 
lightful  and  a.stoni.shing,  as  it  was  noble  and 
majestic.  The  volcano  raged  wdth  more 
violent  ernjition.s,  and  rajddly  hurled  to  a 
great  height  thousands  of  rod  hot  stones, 
forming  diverging  rays  in  the  air.  'Those 
which  fell  ujion  the  jirecijdce,  and  rolled 
down  it,  produced  a  hail  of  streaming  lire, 
w  hich  ilimninated  and  embellished  the  steeji 
descent,  and  ditliiscd  itself  around  through 
a  considerable  sjiace. 

But,  indejiendent  of  these  ignited  stones, 
I  remarked  a  vivid  light  in  the  air,  which 
hovered  over  thc^volcano,  and  was  not  dim¬ 
inished  w  hen  that  wits  at  rest.  It  was  not 
jirojMu  ly  flame,  but  real  light  reverlM-rated 
by  the  atmosjihere,  imjiregnated  by  extra¬ 
neous  [larticles,  and  esja  cially  by  the  ascend¬ 
ing  smoke.  Besides  \arying  in  its  intensify, 
it  ajijM'ared  constantly  in  motion,  a.scended, 
descended,  dilated,  and  contracted,  but  con¬ 
stantly  continued  fixed  to  one  [dace,  that  is, 
over  the  mouth  of  the  volcano;  and  clearly 
shewed  that  it  was  caused  by  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  w  ithin  the  crater. 

The  detonntion.s,  in  tlie  greater  erujitions, 
resembled  the  distant  roar  of  thunder;  in 
the  more  moderate,  the  exjilosion  of  a  mine  ; 
and,  in  the  lea.«t,  they  were  scarcely  audible. 
Every  detonation  was  some  seconds  later 
than  the  ejection.  This,  likewise,  was  oI»- 
servablo  by  day. 

1  retnained  that  night  two  hours  on  the 
water  at  thi.s  place,  and  the  eruptions  were 
so  freijuent,  and  with  such  short  intermis¬ 
sions,  that  tlu'y  might  l>e  said  to  be  continual. 

During  both  these  visits,  thick  showi'rs  of' 
sand  1111(1  line  scoria*  fi  ll  into  the  sea,  and 
falling  on  my  hat,  which  was  of  oil-cloth, 
made  a  noise  like  a  small  hail. 

The  five  .siilors  who  had  the  care  of  the 
boat  in  w  hich  I  was,  and  some  other  natives 
of  StromlKili  who  were  with  me,  and  whose 
occuj'iition  fr<  quently  lirought  them  to  that 
jiart  of  the  sea,  told  me  that  the  volcano 
miirht  now  Im*  considered  as  very  (juiet ;  as¬ 
suring  me,  that,  in  its  greater  fits  of  fiiry,  red 
hot  stones  were  thrown  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  that,  conse(|uently, 
at  such  times,  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
w  ith  a  boat  so  near  the  mountain  as  we  then 
were.  Their  iu«sertion  a[»|»carc(l  to  me  suf¬ 
ficiently  jiroved  by  a  conqiarison  of  the  .size 
of  the  fragments  thrown  out  in  the  exjilo- 
sions  I  now  witnes.sed,  with  that  of  those 
which  had  been  ijected  in  several  former 
crujttions.  'Tlie  first  (many  of  which  had 
been  stOjiped  at  the  bottom  of  the  jirecijiice 
by  other  j.ieces  of  lava,  and  were  scoria¬ 
ceous  lavas,  ajqiroaching  to  a  globose  form) 
were  not  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter; 
but  many  of  the  fragments  throw  n  out  at 
other  times,  of  similar  (juality  to  them,  and 
w  hich  lay  in  large  hcajis  on  the  shore,  were 
some  four,  some  five  li-et  in  diameter,  and 
others  even  still  larger. 

To  be  continued. 


Paper  i  l  l  . 

the  rivulet  which  runs  through  Dover, 
is  a  jiapcr-mill,  and  a  corn  -.'r  flour-mill. — ■ 
T'he  latter,  as  usual  in  Eugiand,  is  deiicicnt 
in  the  labor-sa\  imr  machinery  in  w  hich  i m- 
fists  the  sujieriority  of  the  modern  Am.'i  ican 
flour-mills.  T’he  fiirmer  a;)|M  ari  il  also  to  be 
managed  on  the  old  system  ot’ jiajM’r-making. 
The  rags,  after  iH'iu::  torn  to  jiieces  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  are  m.acerated  in  water,  until  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  jmijiy  mass  of  the  consistence  of  a 
broth  or  jxu'ridge.  In  this  semi-tluid  state, 
it  is  di|)|M-d  u|(  in  sieves  of  the  form  or  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  sheet  of  jmjM-r  to  be  made. 
'The  juilj),  after  iK'ing  drained,  liecomes  suf¬ 
ficiently  consistent  and  cohesive  to  form  thin 
.spongy  flake.s,  which  are  laid  iK'tween  blan- 


keLs  and  subjected  to  a  pressure,  iiy  which 
mean.s  they  In^comc  sufficiently  consolidated 
to  bear  handling. 

The  modern  improvement  of  making  a 
continuous  unbroken  sheet,  a  mile  or  more 
in  length,  if  desired,  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing  cylinder  covered  with  the  same  sort  of 
w  ire  as  jirevioiusly  u.sed  fiir  the  iMjttomof  the 
sieve,  is  not  us  yet  universally  adopted  in 
Ihigland.  A  coiitinuous  sheet  is  obtained 
from  this  cylinder  by  adjusting  it  to  cue  end 
of  the  cistern  filled  w  ith  the  jiuljiy  mass,  and 
causing  it  to  revolve  slowly.  'The  current 
of  water  jms>ing  otf  through  the  meshes  of 
the  w  ires,  leaves  the  fibrous  jiarticles  of  the 
|)ul]»  lodged  against  the  surface  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  from  which,  whilst  revolving,  it  is  de¬ 
tached  :md  drawn  off'  to  form  a  perjietuul 
sheet.  'The  water  which  escajK.-s  from  the 
cistern  would  .soon  exhaust  it,  were  not  jiumjis 
emjiloyed  to  re.store  it,  by'  which  means  the 
ojicration  may  be  continued  w  ithout  inter¬ 
mission. 

It  was  a  church  holiday  on  the  morning 
of  our  visit,  and  the  wurkmen  were  all  ab- 
:wiit,  ‘merry  Whitsuntide  Iteing  come,’ — a 
festival  .so  called  by  the  jtrimitive  church, 
from  the  a|i|K,:irance  in  jtublic  on  that  day  of 
all  those  w  ho  had  Ix'en  made  converts  during 
the  jtast  ye.'ir.  'They  were  dres.sed  in  .vhite 
garments  on  this  festiial  occasion.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  term  Whitsuntide  was 
derived,  Ix  iug  comjtouuded  of  white,  Sun¬ 
day,  and  tide  (ir  time.  Like  most  religious 
festivals,  however,  it  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  holiday,  and  an  iM-ctt-ion  for  drinking 
and  carousal.s.  'The  workmen,  the  propri¬ 
etor  oltserved,  were  jirobalily  about  the  ale- 
hou.si*.  He  also  ol>served,  th.at  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  jiajier  in  England  [)as.sed  the  zenith 
of  its  jtrosjierity  when  the  American  colo¬ 
nies,  now  the  I  nited  State.s,  liecame  si'jiara- 
ted  from  England,  in  conse(|uencc  of  the  in¬ 
judicious  measures  of  the  English  ministry. 
— [/'mc/i'tuZ  Tourist. 


Natioxal  Cabixet. 

'The  {(rosjiects  for  a  National  Cabinet  of 
I  minerals,  and  other  sjiecimcns  of  natural  and 
artificial  |>roductions,  are  most  encouraging ; 
they  are  even  certain.  'Tlie  materials  are 
already  collected  in  great  aliuiidance,  and 
only  need  *o  be  ajijdied  to  their  ajipropriatc 
use.  Several  thousand  valuable  cabinets 
now  exist  in  our  country  ;  and  they  are  in 
such  hands  as  would  gladly  enter  into  a 
system  of  exchanges. 

It  is  evident  there  is  no  medium  by  which 
exchangi's  can  be  c.arried  on  through  the 
I  nion  with  one  half  the  facility  or  success 
as  liy  the  Ameuicax  Lyceum,  in  all  its  de- 
jiartments  of  National,  8tate,  County,  and 
'Town  Societies,  llow'  e:isy  it  would  lie  for 
the  individuals  of  any  tow  n  Ly  ceum  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  cabinet  for  their  use.  And  when 
town  Lyceums  w  ere  furnished,  a  county  de- 
jiosit  might  he  made  in  a  single  day,  at  a 
semi-annual  or  (juarterly  meeting,  when  the 
sjiccimens  might  not  only  lie  dejiosited,  but 
named  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
should  attend. 

From  county  cabinet.s  state  collections 
might  be  readily  formed,aided,as  they  would 
lie,  by  cabinets  of  towns  and  individuals. — 
And  from  the  various  cabinets  in  the  states 
a  national  collection  might  be  made  at  New 
York,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  American 
Lyceum,  and  nt  Washington  by  rnembersof 
( '(ingress,  and  by  other  Americans  and  many 
foreigners  who  visit  the  [dace,  officially,  or 
for  other  [)ur[)oses. 

Let  these  vaKpus  cabinets  be  once  com¬ 
menced,  .and  they  must  grow  of  course, and 
that  too  by  the  best  jiossible  means;  by  a 
friendly  interchange  among  difl'erents  parts 
and  diff'erent  dejiartments  of  our  nation. — 
'The  results  of  such  a  system  of  exchanges 
— of  friendly  cooperation  for  the  diffii.sion 
of  iisef'ul  and  jiractical  knowledge,  most  Im? 
national  in  the  strictest  and  iiighest  sense  of 
the  word.  And  no  one  would  siisjiect  it  of 
nullification. 


Meax  Temper  \tureof  Albany. — From 
nietcorological  ol’.>i('rvatioii-i  made  at  Albany,  in 
the  state  of  Nt-vr  York,  (luring  IT  years,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  mean  temperature  of  that  place  is 
4(1“  Ot.  Tile  hiirhost  joint  of  the  thermometer 
durin<;  this  period,  was  in  1820,  and  was  100“; 
the  liiwest  wa-i  in  ITOii,  and  was  20“.  During 
l-T  years  there  has  been  an  annual  average  of 
2000  fair  d.iys. 
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G  A  I.  V  A  N'  I  S  M  . 

Tins  Mii  prisiiifr  braiicli  of  ]»Iii!()S(t|iiiy  lias 
l>eeii  (Ifiiominated  aiiisiii,  iiiMii  (iaiVaiii, 
ail  Italian  prolessor,  uliosc  cxjiei  iiueiUs  led 
to  its  disi  overv. 

In  some  time  before  be  made  tbe 

most  important  discovery,  be  was  l»y  ticid- 
ilmit  led  to  tbe  lact,  of  eieciricity  lia\  in;:  tbe 
projierty  of  excitin'^  cotitrai'tioiis  in  tbe 
mnsclow  of  animals.  Stiintilated  by  tbe 
tbeii  prevuilinj'  idea  ol  eleetiu'ity  beinj;  a 
jirinnple  iiibereiit  in  animals,  wliicb,  acting' 
upon  be  muscular  susceptibility,  was  tbe 
immediHte  cause  of  muscular  motion,  lie 
was  indiiceil  to  per.severc  in  tbe  iixpiiry, 
durinj;  tbe  prosecution  of  w  bicb  be  lirou^'lit 
to  lijtbt  other  facts,  w  bicb  laid  tbe  Ibundation 
of  tins  valuable  scientilic  acijui.sition. 

After  bavin"  observed  that  connnon  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  that  of  liebtniri",  jiroducml 
vivid  convulsions  in  tbe  limbs  of  recently 
killed  animals,  be  ascertained  tbat  metallic 
substances,  by  mere  conUict,  umler  iiartic- 
nlar  circumstances,  excited  similar  eonnno 
lions. 

He  found,  that  it  was  essential  tliat  tin 
forces  of  metals  employed  slionid  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kind.s.  He  applitid  one  piece  of  metal 
to  tbe  nerve  ol'  tbe  part,  and  tbe  otber  to 
tlie  muscle,  and  afterwards  connected  tbe 
rnetiiLs,  eitber  by  bringing  tbcm  togetber, 
or  by  connecting  tberii  liy  an  {trcli  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  substance;  every  time  tliis  connection 
was  formed  the  convulsions  took  place. — 
Tlie  diversity  in  the  metals  emjiloyed  in 
these  experiments  appeared,  in  tlie  very 
oarly  stages  of  ibis  inquiry,  lb  be  connected 
with  their  resjiective  degrees  of  oxydability, 
the  one  being  possessed  of  that  iiropcrty  in 
a  great  degrei.*,  and  the  other  little  liable  to 
tlie  cliange.  Hence  zinc,  ami  silver  or  gold, 
was  foqnd  to  produce  the  greatest  muscular 
contractions. 

Tlie  ex|»eriments  of  fjalvani  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  many  able  pbilosopbers,  by  whom 
they  were  repeated.  TJiose  who  |iarticu- 
larly  distinguished  tliemselves  by  their  la¬ 
bors  on  tlie  subject  were,  Valli,  Volta,  Dis. 
.Monro  and  Fowler. 

.4s  silver  and  zinc  bad  been  found  in  tiie 
minor  experiments  to  [iroducc  tlie  greatest 
cllect,  tliese  metals  were  employed  by  Volta 
in  tbo  construction  of  bis  battery.  Tlie 
silver  plates  generally  consisted  of  coins; 
and  the  zinc  plati’s  were  of  tlie  same  size, 
being  frequently  cast  in  iiioiilds  iiiuilu  Avitli 
the  silver.  The  same  imrnber  of  jiieces  ol‘ 
cloth,  pasteboard,  or  leather,  of  tlie  same 
.size,  arifl  stee|ie(i  in  solution  of  comriioii 
stdt,  were,  al.«o  firovided.  'J’lie  above  siili- 
stances  were  formed  into  a  pile,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order,  zinc,  silver,  wet  cloth,  zinc, 
silver,  wet  cloth  ;  and  so  on,  in  tbe  same 
order,  till  the  jiile  became  siillicieiulv  high. 

If  it  were  to  be  elevated  to  iuiy  C()ii>.ideiable 
height,  it  was  usual  to  support  it  on  tlie  sides 
with  three  pillars  of  gla.s.'i,  or  v.utiisbed 
wnml. 

'i'be  pile,  thus  formed,  was  foimd  to  unite 
the  efl'ects  of  as  many  |.airs  of  pbites  as 
mijbt  bo  employed.  Previously  to  ibis  no 
otln  r  efl'ect  bad  been  iirodmusl  than  what 
resulted  from  tbo  energy  of  a  single  jiair 
of  plates.  A  pile  of  ."iO  pairs  of  plates, 


niomeiiltbe  otber  comes  in  eontact  with  the 
other  end  of  tlie  batiei  v,  tbe  shock  is  per¬ 
ceived.  J'ifiy  eom|iomid  plates  will  give  a 
shock  wliicb  will  be  I'elt  in  tlie  elbows;  one 
of  a  bundled  will  be  I'eli  in  tbe  shoulders; 
a  greater  number  of  plates  give  so  I'oreibie 
a  shock  to  tbe  mu.seles,  as  to  be  dreaded  a 
second  time.  The  shock  appears  to  depeml 
iqioii  the  miiniicr  of  plates.  Tlie  .stun,  or 
first  iiiqtrossioii,  is  inueii  tbe  same,  w  butever 
may  be  the  size  of  the  plates  ;  at  least,  from 
tlie  size  of  two  inches  square  to  tbat  often, 
tbe  siirtaces  being  as  four  to  one  hundred. 
The  eti'ect  upon  the  muscles,  as  well  as  up¬ 
on  tbe  eiiticle  itsellj  is  vi.'ry  dillerent  from 
large  jilates,  when  tbe  series  is  tlie  .same. — 
It  appear.s  that  tbe  shock,  or  first  impres¬ 
sion,  is  as  tbe  series,  wbicb  is  also  as  tbe  in¬ 
tensity  of  tbe  electricity.  If  tbe  shock  be 
received  from  tbe  same  miniber  of  large 
[ilale.s,  the  same  s|iecies  of  commotion  is 
produced  in  the  tirst  instance,  as  with  tbe 
small  Jilates  ;  but  if  tlie  contact  be  still  kept 
nji,  a  coiitimiatioii  of  tbe  elfect  is  perceived, 
which  is  felt  tbroiigb  tbe  whole  arms,  jiro- 
diieinga  vast  tremor,  attended  with  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  warmth.  If  tbe  jilates  be  from 
eiglit  to  twelve  inches  square,  this  •“tfeet 
may  be  jierpetnally  kejit,  while  tbe  acids  in 
tbe  cells  are  exjiended 

Tboiigb  small  jilates  have  been  tecotn- 
mcmled  for  medical  jiurjioses,  we  think 
large  oih's  w  ill  be  found  more  likely  to  have 
a  good  elfect.  Jf  tbe  medical  advantage  is 
derived  from  tbe  stimulus  ol  galvanism, 
tiio  effect  of  a  jun  jietnai  and  regular  cur¬ 
rent  of  tbat  stiiiiubis  must  certainly  be  jire- 
lerable  to  tbe  rajiid  transmission  of  a  small 
quantify. 

'i'be  galvanic  shock  may  also  be  conve¬ 
niently  given,  by  immersing  tbe  bands  or 
tbe  li'i.t  into  vessels  eonn*iiiing  n  solution 
of  salt,  and  biingiiig  wires  from  each  end 
if  tbe  battery  into  tlie  liquid.  If  any  otber 
jiart  of  tbe  body  is  inteiuled  to  lie  ojierated 
iijioii,  a  sjionge  moistened  with  salt  water, 
fastened  to  a  metal  jdate  coimected  with  one 
end  of  tbe  battery,  may  be  ajijdietl  to  tbe 
jiart,  and  a  band  or  foot  jiut  into  a  vessel  of 
flit  same  liquid,  connected  by  a  wire  with 
tbe  otber  end  of  the  battery.  Small  bits  of 
jionge,  or  bits  of  leather,  may  be  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  connecting  wires,  and 
made  more  or  loss  moist, as  the  delicacy  of  tbe 
•art  irniy  reijiiire.  'I’liis  contrivance  is  very 
useful  in  ojieratiiig  njioii  the  eyes  or  ears. 

When  galvanism  is  used  mi'dically,  it 
should  first  be  ajijilied  very  feebly,  and  tbe 
tfeet  gradually  iiicrea.sed,  as  tbe  su.scejiti- 
bilitv  of  tbe  jiart  will  admit.  If  tbe  jiart 
.las,  from  di.sease,  Iieconie  so  languid  and 
insiisccjitible,  as  not  to  be  .sensible  of  the 
elfect,  it  slioiild  be  scarified,  or  by  otlier 
means  have  tlie  cuticle  removed.  'I'liis  is 
soMietin.js  tlie  case  with  languid  tumours, 
and  some  ctises  of  jiaralysis.  'I’liongli  we 
hail  MO  great  ojiiiiion  of  tlie  medical  agency 
of  galvanism,  we  have  lately  board  of  s<‘V- 
orai  very  successl'ul  cases ;  one  of  wliicb, 
ill  jiarticular.  was  the  cure  of  jierfect  loss 
of  sjieecli.  Jf  the  naked  metal  of  tbe  wire, 
liom  a  jiowerful  battery,  be  ajijilied  to  the 
■skin,  it  becomes  cauterizctl  and  blistered. 
Iftlic  jilate.  covcreil  with  a  moistened 


METEOROLOGY. 


From  tibservations  made  at  147  ililTerent 
jilaccs  uj)on  the  earth,  it  is  found  the  mean 
(jnantity  of  rain  wliicb  falls  in  a  year  is  34,7 
inches  in  dej>tli.  The  quantity  is  greatest 
at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  gradually  as 
we  advance  towards  tbe  jioles. 

L,AT.  Jf.  INCHES. 


Thus  at  Grenada,  12“ 

126 

Cape  Francois,  19 
Calcutta,  22 

47 

120 

23 

81 

Home,  41 

54 

■  39 

Fnglaiid,  50  a  53 

31 

Petersburg,  59 

6 

16 

L’leaburg,  65 

1 

13  1-2 

'I’be  cornjiarative  number 

of 

rainy  days 

is  ill  tbe  rever.se  order  llius 

;  from  latitude 

12°  to  43°  tbe  mean  number  of  rainy  days 

annually  is 

78 

From  43  to  46 

103 

“  46  to  jjO  134 

50  to  60  161 

'J’be.se  facts  prove  tbat  tbe  rains  are.most 
heavy  at  the  equator,  as  the  rainy  days  are 
lewest  there,  and  tbe  quantity  greatest. 

From  tables  collected  from  various  places 
ill  England,  results  are  thus  : 

MARITIME  PEACES.  INCHES. 

Keswick,  7  years,  67  5 

Lancaster,  10  “  45 

Liverjiool,  18  “  .‘M  4 

Ibistol,  3  »  20  2 

Plymouth,  2  “  46  5 

Garsilale,  3  “  52  3 

INLAND  places. 

London,  7  “  23  0 

.8.  Lambeth,  0  “  22  7 

l)’bj-sl;ire,  15  “  27  H 

Lyndon,  21  “  24  3 

IN  LONDON,  SEVEN  YEARS. 

1774,  23  3 

1775,  21 

1776,  20  3 

1777,  25  3 

177H,  20  7 

1779,  26  7 

1780,  17  3 

FOR  DIFFERENT  MONTHS  IN  1708, 


with  as  many  eorresjionding  j»iei;cs  «if  wi  r ;  sjionge,  cmniected  w  itli  one  etui  ol  tbe  bat- 


clotli,  was  found  to  gn  c  a  jiretty  smart 
sliock,  similar  to  an  electric  sliock,  every 
time  that  a  comminiication  was  made  lic- 
tweaii  tbe  toji  and  bottom  of  tin*  jiile.  It 
was  found,  however,  tliar  little  or  no  shock 
was  jierceived,  wlien  tbe  bands,  or  oilier 


tery,  be  ajijilied  to  tlie  back  of  tbe  bead,  at 
tlw;  .same  lime  tliat  tbe  moistened  lingers  of 
one  liand  are  slightly  ajijilied  to  tlie  otber 
end,  !i  smarting  sensation  will  be  I’elt  in  tbe 
jeirt,  ami  a  taste  at  tlie  .same  time  will  lie 


r 

isa. 

1  'jnninster. 

Zurich. 

January, 

6 

41 

2 

88 

1 

64 

February, 

3 

28 

46 

1 

6.5 

-Marcli, 

2 

65 

2 

03 

1 

5.5 

April, 

1 

25 

96 

4 

69 

May, 

3 

.S-t 

2 

02 

1 

91 

June, 

4 

90 

2 

32 

5 

01 

July, 

0 

00 

1 

11 

3 

50 

August, 

2 

27 

2 

94 

;{ 

1.5 

September, 

7 

21 

1 

46 

3 

02 

October, 

5 

33 

0 

23 

2 

44 

November, 

13 

86 

0 

t;2 

December, 

0 

00 

1 

07 

2 

62 

36 

76 

19 

24 

32 

66 

Composition  of  Organized  Structures. 


Notwithstanding  tiie  jierjilexing  diversity 
of  form  wbicb  vegetable  siilistancesas.snme, 
exjieriments  have  jiroved  tbat  they  are  all 
eomjiosed  of  tbe  same  ultimate  materials, 
and  these  very  few  in  mimber.  We  may 
.select  any  vegetable  structure  as  the  rejirc- 
sentative  of  all  tbe  rest:  and,  by  examining 
others  in  tlie  .same  manner,  it  w  ill  l>e  found 
that  they  jircsent  tbe  same  result.s.  Tbe 
method  by  wliicb  tlie  comjioneiit  elements 
are  sejiarated  is  simjile;  tbe  vegetable  is 
merely  exjiosed  to  tbe  action  of  tire  :  not  an 


felt  in  tbe  nioutb,  .similar,  but  in  a  greater  I  in  this  way  all  its  jiarts  would 

degree,  to  tbat  occasioned  liy  tlie  jiieec  ol  ;  jj^.  dissijiated  or  burned  away  ;  but  in 


Jiarts  ajijilied,  were  not  jirevionsly  muisten- 
cd.  It  w a.s  al.so  observ't*d,  that  tlie  (‘tiei'i  i  zinc,  and  tbe  sbilbtig,  when  laid  iijioii  tbe  {  yessel  calculated  to  retain  its  jiriiicijiles  in 


Anf-cdoti;  of  Pkxjamin  Franklin. 

Not  long  after  Henjaniin  Franklin  bad  com¬ 
menced  editor  of  a  newsjia'ici,  lie  noticed  with 
considerable  freedom  the  public  conduct  of  one 
or  two  inlluciitial  jiersons  in  Pbiladeljihia.  i 


w  as  increased  w  lien  a  larger  sm  liice  was  |  tongue.  'Phis  experiment  succeeds  the  best 
CAjHised  to  tbe  aetioii  of  tbe  jiile.  Jf  tin*  I  with  a  small  number  of  large  jilates,  as 
eummniiication  were  made  by  tonebing  tbe  j  nincli  as  ten  inches  sijnare. — [The  Book  of 
Jiile  with  tbe  tiji  of  eacii  tiiiger  merely,  the  |  Kaoiiitd^e. 
elfect  was  not  jiercciveil  beyond  the  joint  of 
tbe  knuckle;  but  if  a  sjuion,  or  otber  nio- 
lallic  substance*,  were  gnisjie'd  in  moistened 
liaiids,  tbe  ell’ecf  was  lelt  iqi  to  the  sboiibb  r. 

Jf  the  eoinnintiication  be  formed  between 
any  jiart  of  the  face,  jiartieiilarly  near  tbe 
eyes,  and  another  jiart  of  tbe  body,  a  vivid 
iJasb  of  liglit  is  jierceived  before  the  eyes, 

•eorresjionding  with  tlie  slioek.  'J'bis  jibe- 
iiomeiion  may  be  more  faintly  oliserved.  Iiv 
jilacing  a  jiiece  of  siivi’r,  a.s  a  sliilling,  lii  - 
lw  (  en  tbe  ujijier  liji  and  tbe  gum, and  laying 
a  jneee  of  zinc  at  the  same  time  npoii  tlie 
tongue;  ujioa  bringing  tbe  two  metals  in 
contact,  a  liiiiit  Hash  of  light  is  jierceived. 

Jt  IS  singular,  tliat  this  light  is  equally  vi\id 
in  the  dark  with  tbe  stron-.  -st  light,  and 
wiietlier  tb^  eyes  be  shut  or  ojieii. 

'I'lie  most  striking  and  tbe  mo.'*t  common 
oxjierimcnts  are  tlmse  wliicli  consist  in  tbe 
galvanic  energy  njion  tin*  oigaiis  of  animals. 

Jf  tw’o  metallic  rmls,  oi*,  wbiU  is  eijiiallv 
convenient,  two  silver  sjioons.  be  gnisjuaj, 
one  in  earli  liam!.  tin*  skin  ol’  tbo  jiart  be¬ 
ing  Jirevionsly  moisteiied  witii  :i  solution  of 
sail,  and  one  of  the  sjioons  be  brought  in 
l  oiitact  with  out  end  of  I  lie  battery,  tin. 


sucli  a  maimer  as  to  jiermit  their  being 
bronglit  under  examination.  Green  wood 
w  ill  be  a  good  instance.  Take  a  common 
gmi-barrel,  the  tonrii-liole  of  which  is 
stojijied  ;  jiusli  a  small  cylinder  of  green 
wood  blown  to  the  breach,  and  place  that 
end  liorizontally  in  a  good  coal  fire.  As 
the  wood  is  heated,  the  water,  w  hicb  is  (be 
chief  ingredient  of  its  juices,  distils  over, 
and  drojis  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 
This  circumsmnee  was  regarded  by  some  ol  his  jirojiortion  as  tbe  water  distils,  from 
jiatroiis  with  disap|irii!iatioii.  and  induced  one  .  being  insijiid,  it  becomes  sour.  Shortly, 
(if  them  to  eonvey  to  Franklin  the  opinion  of  bis  after,  a  gas  issues  out  of  the  tube,  and  may 
lri(*nds  w itli  regard  toil.  The  Hoctor  listened  ,  Jje  collected  by  tying  a  moist  liladdcr,  tlie 
with  p.atienee  to  the  reproof,  and  begged  the  common  air  being  well  jircssed  out  of  it, 
lavor  of  Ins  t,-...,,,!  s  company  at  supper,  on  an  round  tbe  inontli  of  the  tube.  Jf,  when  tbe 
evening  wbicb  he  named ;  at  flic  same  time  re-  .  •  .1  .  .  e  1  .  1 

,1  ,1  1  gas  ceases  to  issue,  tlie  contents  ol  tiie  tube 

(lucstiiig  tlia;  tlie  otli(*r  gentlemen  who  were  1  r  •  1  1  •  1  -n  • 


ic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  A.scetic  acid,  liold- 
ing  tar,  ammonia,  and  charcoal.  JJy  inul- 
tijilying  exjieriments  on  other  vegetablo 
structures,  we  learn,  that  all  of  them,  how¬ 
ever  comjilicated  when  made  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  beat  in  confined  vessels,  re¬ 
solve  themselves,  like  wood,  into  tbe  four 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  aud 
azote  ;  the  latter  being  in  such  small  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  be  barely  discoverable.  'I’liesc, 
again,  by  combining  amongst  tliem.selves, 
jiroduce  the  coinjiounds  above  described, 
but  the  four  ingredie-its  mentioned  are  what 
are  called  the  ultimate  elements  of  all  veg¬ 
etable  mutter,  notwiilisiandiiig  its  apjiarent 
divei-sity.  A  striking  jiroof  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  differences  of  ajijiearance  wliicb  tbo 
.xame  body  may  assume,  and  also  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worth le.ssness  of  some  of  those  ob-  > 
jects  on  which  society  sets  the  highest 
value,  oecui’s  in  the  in.stance  of  tbe  sub¬ 
stance  under  consideration.  Every  one 
knows  the  enormous  jirice  at  w  liicJi  dia¬ 
monds  of  good  (jnality  and  size  are  esti¬ 
mated.  'Pile  celebrated  regent  diamond, 
which  was  set  in  the  liandle  of  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  Najioleon’s  sword  of  state,  is  now 
valued  at  £2(i0,000,  although  only  1  1-8 
ounce,  and  was  originally  jiurcbased  for 
£20,400  by  Thomas  J*itt,  grandfather  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Ciiatbam,  while  governor  of 
Madras.  Yet  this  precious  ornament  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  char¬ 
coal  ;  and,  surjirising  as  it  may  ajijiear  to 
those  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  fact, 
it  is  well  proved  by  numerous  exjieriments, 
tbat  betw'een  tbe  diamond  and  charcoal 
there  is  almost  no  diff'erenco  of  composition  ; 
the  diamond  burns  in  o.xygen  with  brilliant 
llaiiie,  and,  like  charcoal,  forms  carbonic 
acid  ;  like  charcoal,  it  forms  steel  by  com- 
biiintion  with  iron  ;  and  tbe  diff'erence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bodies  seems  to  be  chielly  in 
their  state  of  aggregation,  the  diamond  be- 
ng  harder  and  ciy.stallized  ;  it  is  also  a  lit¬ 
tle  jiurer  in  coirijiosition.  The  jmre  juirtion 
if  cliarcoal  is  distiiigni.slied  among  cliemists 
by  the  name  of  earbon. 

Having  acquired  .<5onie  acquaintance  with 
the  va.'it  variety  of  form  under  which  tbo 
olijects  constiliiling  tbe  vegetable  world 
ajijiear  and  tbe  simjilieit}'  of  their  comjiosi- 
tioii,  tbo  nc.^t  subject  of  coiiteiTijilation  is 
tlie  animated  jiart  of  tbe  creation, — tbo 
mo;  ‘  interesting  and  stiiji(*ii(loiis  of  all. 
H«w  miicb  more  admiralile  and  surjirising 
must  the  striietnn*  of  a  living  animal  :ij>- 
jicar,  when  it  is  knowij  tbat  it  is  eomjioscd 
of  but  a  few  elements,  siicli  as  have  been 
form(*rly  d('scribt*d  :  little  more  than  tlio 
meanest  vegetabb,*,  and  fewer  tlian  many 
minerals.  'J'be  materials  of  w  bieb  animaks 
are  comjiosod  lieing  lu'ai  ly  tbe  same,  as 
those  wliieli  cotiijiose  jilants,  tbe  diff’erenco 
is  in  their  relative  quantity,  and  in  tbe 
mode  of  combination.  'I'be  combiistilile 
substance,  jiliosjibonis,  lias  l)(*en  detected, 
in  smtdl  (jnantity,  in  some  vegetables,  as  in 
tbe  onion  ;  but  it  (*\ists  in  large  (juaiititic.s 
in  tbe  lioiies  of  animals :  not  in  the  stare  nf 
jiliosjiborn.s,  as  commonly  seen,  but  dis¬ 
guised  by  combination  with  oxygen  in  the 
state  of  an  acid,  and  this  acid  combined 
with  lime.  The  bones  of  animals,  then, 
consist  cliieffy  of  lime  and  jiliosjilioric  acid  ; 
at  Jetist  tlit^se  iiigredieiits  comjiose  their 
earthly  ba.si.s,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  it  is  im- 
jiregnated  with  animal  matter  that  adds 
greatly  to  tlieir  strength,  totiglines.>j,  and 
.solidity.  'J’lie  other  element  wliicb  exists 
largely  in  animal  matter  is  azote  :  it  is  also 
a  constituent  jiart  of  several  kinds  of  veget¬ 
able  niatt(*r;  and  it  is  singular,  that  the 
same  azote,  wbicb  adds  so  much  to  the  mi- 
triliousness  and  flavor  of  animal  food,  ren¬ 
ders  vegetablo  matter  disgusting  to  the 
taste,  and  jioisonoiis.  The  chief  substan¬ 
ces,  llien,  wliicb  enter  largely  into  animal 
matter,  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  car- 
boii,  jihosjiliorus,  and  lime.  We  ffnd  some 
other  kinds  of  matter,  as  certain  acids  and 
metals,  but  in  quantity  so  small  as  not  to 
affect  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  that 
the  foregoing  six  ingredients  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  animal  fabric. — [Railroad 
Journal. 


()(IC 

(li-Js  ‘iifioii  wilii  liim  shmiM  attend-  7’lie  Doctor 
iccoived  his  gii-.*sts  cordially, — bis  editorial  con¬ 
duct  was  canv.i-scd,  and  some  advice  given. 
.Sujipcr  w  as  at  annoi.mced,  and  tiu*  guests 
invited  to  an  adjoining  room.  Tbe  t.ilile  was 
only  stqiplied  with  two  jinddings,  and  a  stone 
jiilcber  tilled  wi'b  water.  All  were  lielped, 
none  could  cat  but  tbe  Doctor.  He  partook 
Ireclv  of  tlie  jur-lding.  and  urged  bis  friends  to 
do  tbe  sa;ne;  but  it  was  out  of  ibe  (juestion — 
ibey  tas?(*d  and  Irid  iii  vain.  Wben  Ibeir  bo-'t 
saw  the  dltiicnlty  was  iincoiujueralile,  be  rose, 
.iiid  addn^ssed  them:  ‘  Aly  iVi.'nds,  any  one  who 
c.in  subsist  iijion  saw-dn.-t  jiiiddiug  and  Matt*r,  as 
1  can,  Hi  ed.'  no  liiau's  Ji  itroiiage. — [ 


be  examined,  tlic  jiiece  of  wood  will  b 
found  alter(*d  into  a  black,  dry,  light,  .sono¬ 
rous  mass,  r(*tainiiig,  however,  its  texture, 
tboiigb  mucli  reduced  in  size.  Jt  i.s,  in 
sliort,  converted  into  charcoal,  or,  in  clu.'iii- 
ical  laiigiiago,  carbon ;  and,  if  its  weiglit  be 
added  to  tbat  of  tbe  gas,  tbe  mere  water, 
and  tbe  sour  water,  tbe  result  will  be  tlie 
original  weight  of  tbe  wood  without  loss  ; 
hence  these  are  all  tbe  ingredients  wbicb 
comjxiscd  tbe  wood.  As  a  ge.neral  sum¬ 
ming  iiji,  we  may  ri'cajiitiilate,  tbat  from 
wood  we  olitain  hydrogen,  ciuburetted 
bydrogoi:,  bicarbuicitcd  bydrogeu,  carboii- 


PuBLic  Schools  in  Philadelphia. — 
Tbe  Annual  Rcpoitof  tbe  Controllers  of  the 
jiublic  .schools  of  tbe  city  and  county  of  l*hila- 
delpbia  states  tbat  2567  boys  and  2230  girls  are 
in  tbe  schools  in  the  city  mid  Liberties;  that 
ujiwards  ol  43,000  ebildrcii  liave  been  aduiittcd 
silicic  tlie  organi/.alion  of  tlie  jiresent  system, 
(1818,)  and  every  facility  for  acijiiiriiig  tbe  useful 
mid  jii  aclical  jiarts  of  a  good  education  liberally 
imparted  to  llicm.  They  liave  erected,  during 
the  last  year,  3  substantial  brick  scbool-boiises 
—  1  oil  Pace  west  Hroad  street;  1  in  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  and  tbe  last  in  Moyamcnsiiig ;  and  made 
arrangements  for  tbe  erection  of  another  this 
year  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Pi:ie  streets. 
Tbe  expense  of  maintaining  these  scbcols  i.s 
,^21,000,  besides  $23,(100  paid  for  the  erection 
ol'  new  buildings,  and  the  pureliase  of  ground. 

—[\Vodd. 
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Mi9Cel.l.an£ous,  Rural,  asd  SciEitTiric 
Gleanings. 

Composition  of  the  Jltmosphere. — Nitrogen 
and  oxygen,  with  a  Hniall  portion  of  eiir- 
honic  acid  gas,  are  the  constituents  forming 
the  atmosphere.  Tlie  two  former  are  con- 
sideretl  not  to  vary  in  their  proportions. 
Tlie  proportions  of  the  latter  depend  on 
temperature,  winds,  rains,  and  atmospher¬ 
ical  pressure.  At  Geneva,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  S.nussure,  the  mean 
quantity  of  this  gas  in  1000  parts  of  air  by 
measure  is  at  mid-day  4.  0,  the  minimum  -J- 
7,  and  the  maximum  G.  2.  lie  observes, 
that  in  Switzerland  this  gas  increases  in 
summer,  and  decreases  in  autumn — tliat  at 
noon  the  ({uantity  in  Jfecember,  January 
and  February,  is  to  that  in  June,  July  and 
August,  as  77  to  100.  Over  wet  soils  the 
atmosphere  contains  less  than  over  dry 
ones — more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day 
time — less  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  air  than 
in  the  higher.  Winds  are  consiilereil  to 
increase  the  quantity  in  the  strata  near  the 
earth,  by  mixing  that  of  the  ujiper  strata. 
The  cause  why  there  is  less  over  wet  soils 
is,  ])robably,  that  fermentation  is  checked 
by  excess  of  moisture.  Plants  gwe  out 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  night,  and  tlius  in¬ 
crease  tlie  quantity. 

ATurthern  and  Southern  lisped. — On  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  llimmalah  tuoun- 
tains,  at  the  height  of  15,000  feet,  Capt. 
Gerrard  found  the  hills  and  vallies  covered 
with  vegetation  and  herds  of  «leer,  and 
flocks  of  pigeons.  On  the  southern  decliv¬ 
ity,  at  10,000  feet,  was  the  extreme  height 
oi'i’ultivation.  This  difl’ereiice  is  supposetl 
to  be  owing  to  the  radiation  of  caloric  from 
tlie  talile  land  of 'J'hihet ;  the  dryness  of  the 
air  in  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  the  small 
quantity  of  snow,  and  the  serenity  and 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  facilitating 
radiation. 

Dew  collected  from  the  leaves  of  jilants 
contains  more  carbonic  acid  gas  than  that 
from  other  substances.  'I’he  gas  given  out 
in  the  night  must  be  absorbed  by  the  dew. 

The  Romans. — Pliny  asserts  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizens,  in  early  times,  ploughe<l  their 
fields  with  the  same  diligence;  that  they 
pitidied  camj)S,  and  sowed  their  grain  with 
the  same  care  thai*they  formed  their  armies 
liir  battle. 

Pluntinsc  and  Ruildinp;. — Cato  says,  ‘  a 
landholder  should  ap|>ly  himself  to  the 
planting  ot‘  his  fields  early  in  his  youth,  hut 
li(?  ought  to  think  long  before  he  builds.’ 

Plnntinu;  in  Srotland. — Sir  W  alter  ?i’ott’s 
11  -torv  of  .Scotland  contains  the  following'; 
In  i. 504,  there  was  made  ‘;i  series  of  reg¬ 
ulations  for  the  improvement  of  rural  econ¬ 
omy.  w  hich  imposes  a  heavier  mulct  than 
beline  on  the  de>trnyers  of  wood,  the  for¬ 
ests  of  .Scotland  being,  as  was  i^eged,  ut¬ 
terly  destr(»yed.  For  the  same  reason,  ev¬ 
ery  inhmitor  is  directed  to  plant  at  least  an 
acre  of  wood,  to  fn  in  [jarks  and  inclosures, 
construcT  fish-ponds,  stock  rabbit-warrens 
and  dove-cotes,  ami  plant  orchards.’ 

The  Horse. — This  noble  animal  ajipcars 
to  find  a  congenial  climate  wherever  tin- 
airispure.  It  is  rcm.'.rked  that  a  low  and 
marshy  soil,  in  all  countries,  is  uncongi'nial 
to  him,  and  that  he  ra|)idly  ilegeiicrates. 

Sinkint'  Hells. — llisliop  llcber  un-ntions 
a  curious  way  of  sinking  wells  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  When  the  ground  is  sandy, 
a  cylindrical  towi-r  of  brick  or  stone  work 
is  made  of  the  intended  size  of  tiie  well. 
'I'his  is  sufleied  to  remain  until  the  mason¬ 
ry  becomes  induiaied,  and  then  it  is  grad¬ 
ually  undermined  until  it  is  sunk  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  well  is 
not  sufficiently  deep,  they  add  more  inasun- 
ry,  and  again  undermine. 

Salt  in  India. — The  soil  of  Hindostan  is 
so  much  impregnated  w  ith  salt,  that  a  saline 
effervescence  is  seen  in  almost  every  low- 

SjlOt. 

•  Mud  in  Rivers. — The  weight  of  mud 
daily  carried  down  the  river  Ganges  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  74  times  the  weight  of  the  great 
jiyramid  of  Egypt. 

Saltpetre  in  India. — IJishop  lleber  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  tendency  of  tlie  soil  in  llen- 
gal  to  produce  saltpetre  is  so  great,  that  it 
encroaches  upon  walls  and  floors  of  the 
houses  to  an  extent  often  rendering  tln-m 
uninhabitable  in  a  few  years.  The  salt¬ 
petre  corrodes  the  best  of  bricks,  amt  crum- 
liles  them. — [Railroad  Journal. 


Glass. — The  value  of  the  glass  anmi.'illv 
liroihiccil  in  (freat  Hritainis  cstiinateil  nt  ,C2,n6(i, 
non  ;  and  the  workiiu-n  eni|)Ioycil  in  the  dillcrent 
tiejiiu  tiuents  of  the  nianulacture  exceed  50,0011. 


Lessons  on  Shells. —  A  very  excellent  and 
instructive  little  work,  under  the  above  title,  de¬ 
signed  chiefly  for  t’.iildren,  and  illustrated  by 
})la'es  drawn  fro.-ii  nature,  has  been  just  pnbli.-h- 
t*-!!  at  New  York.  They  are  by  the  author  ol 
•  Lessons  on  Dbject.s,’  who  originally  gave  these 
lessons  in  a  i’eslalozzian  school — [A’<i.  Jl. 


LYCEUMS  OF  BOSTON. 

In  Boston  there  are  not  less  than  filleen 
institutions,  with  more  or  Ic.ss  uf  the  nutiirc 
ftnd  objects  of  Lyceums.  The  Alecliunics’ 
.\.ssociation,  which  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  city,  ha.s,  as  every  Lyce¬ 
um  ought  to  have,  benevolence  for  a  part 
of  its  object.  Besides  the  distribution  of 
charity,  it  Ims  had  lor  several  years,  a  week¬ 
ly  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter, 
w  hich  for  the  lust  sea.son,  have  been  nu¬ 
merously  attended  by  ladies  as  well  as  gen¬ 
tlemen.  According  to  the  constitution  of’ 
this  a.s.sociation,  the  members  must  be  mas¬ 
ter  mechanics. 

The  3Iechanics’  In.Atitution '.las  been  in 
operation  five  or  six  years,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  valu.'dile  set  of’  apparatus  at  an  e.x- 
|iense  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 
.Since  its  organization,  a  course  of'  lectures 
has  been  given  annually,  by  gentlemen  of 
e.xtciisive  attainments  in  science  and  litera¬ 
ture.  To  the  lectures  during  the  last 
sea.son,  ladies  liave  lieen  invited. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
knowledge  has  been  organized  about  four 
years.  .Since  which  time,  they  have  had 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  various 
sidijects,  which  have  been  numerously  at¬ 
tended.  Several  volumes  have  lieen  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  patronage  of  this  society, 
entitled.  The  Americtin  -Jabrary  of  Useful 
Knowledge. 

A  Society  for  Natural  History  was  or¬ 
ganized  abouttwo  years  since,  and  have  had 
three  courses  of  lectures  on  the  different 
departments  of  NiiturnI  History,  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  auditors  and  spectators. 
This  society  is  ill  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  is  soon  to  be  furnished  w  ith  commodi¬ 
ous  rooms  fill'  depositing  their  collections. 

The  Franklin  lectures  have  been  given 
for  two  seasons,  and  very  numerously  at- 
t  tended. 

The  Young  .Men’s  Association  for  the 
[iromotion  oi’  Literature  and  Science, 
though  smaller  in  number  than  those  tilready 
mentioned,  is  not  le.ss  jirofitable  or  interest¬ 
ing  to  its  members. 

The  Young  Elen’s  Benevolent  Society 
unites  literary  im|irovemciit  with  aiding the 
poor,  which  is  its  principle  object.  It  has 
lieen  liiglil}'  useful  and  is  now  in  a  state  of 
increasing  prosperity. 

The  lioston  Young  .'Men’s  Society  for 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which 
was  organized  but  a  few  months  since, 
has  procured  a  resjiectable  library  and 
a  commodious  Hall,  and  other  rooms, 
where  young  men,  especially  strangers,  are 
iinited  to  resort,  and  where  they  arejilaced 
under  the  mo.st  favorable  circumstances  for 
social  entertainmeiit,  by  forming  valuable 
acquaintances  and  enjoying  good  society, 
w  bile  tliey  have  great  facilities  for  intellec¬ 
tual  improvement. 

The  Boston  l.yceniii  has  had  increasing 
prosperity  since  its  first  organization,  four 
years  since.  It  is  distinguished  from  most 
or  all  the  societies  already  named,  by  its 
being  dividtal  into  various  cla.sses,  for 
special  objects,  such  as  .\atur.d  I’liihisophy, 
Astronomy, .Mathematic.-,  Idociition,  Fn-iich 
language,  Ac.  It  is  also  distinguished  by 
their  applying  to  none,  or  but  a  few, except 
till-  Piemhers  of  the  society,  for  public  lec¬ 
tures,  which  have  been  highly  respectable, 
and  givi-n  for  four  season.-. 

The  Mechanics’  Lyceum,  though  from  its 
object  and  constitution  it  is  not  large,  has 
been  highly  successful  in  bringing  forward 
young  men,  to  feel  and  e.xert  their  own 
powers,  which  has,  of  course,  resulted  in 
the  true  elevation  of  character,  of  most  if 
not  till  its  members,  d’he  jilan  of  this 
Lyceum  is  to  have  all  the  members  take  a 
p:irt  in  its  exercises. 

.\niong  other  results  of  the  Mcclmnics’ 
I.yceuni,  is  ii  periodical,  under  the  name  of 
the  Young  .Mechanic,  which  is  eminently  of 
a  practicid  and  useful  character,  and  has  a 
growing  patronage  and  popularity. 

Another  Society  which  is  not  less  de¬ 
serving,  or  prosi'orons  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned,  is  the  Mechanic  Ap¬ 
prentices’  Library  Associ.-ition.  'I’his society 
was  originally  connected  w  ith  theMechani<-s’ 
Charitabic  Assocituion,  the  one  fii-st  men¬ 
tioned,  But  for  a  year  or  twii  pa.-t  it  has 
lieen  independent  of  its  |iarent,  and  has  set 
u|>  business  for  itself,  tind  has  found  by  its 
greatly  increu.sed  prosperity,  that  it  is  ipiite 
competent  to  carrying  it  on.  Besides  the 
library,  which  is  large,  it  has  .some  appara¬ 
tus,  iind  has  recently  commenced  ti  cabinet 
of  mitural  and  artificiid  piodm:tion.-, 

A  wetjkly  cour.se  of  lectures  by  the  ti|»- 
prentices  them.selves,  is  w’cll  sustained,  and 
sufficiently  interesting  and  attractive  to 
draw  full  meetings  ot'liidies  and  gentlemen. 
This  society  has  classe.-,  especially  for  the 
younger  members  to  become  acipiainttal 
with  the  common  and  practical  branches  of 
cilucatioii.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of 


remark,  tiifit  since  meetings  for  lectures  and 
study  have  been  held,  a  gretitly  extended 
and  increased  interest  has  been  given  to  the 
library.  Books  of  a  certain  class  which 
before  were  scarcely  taken  from  their 
shelves  from  one  year  to  another,  have  now 
become  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  in  the  library,  .\t  a  late  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  apprentices’  I.yceum,  an 
orator  and  a  poet,  both  from  their  number, 
furnished  an  entertainment  to  a  crowded 
Hull  of  ladies  ami  gentlemen,  which  would 
have  tiotie  credit  to  ohier  heads  and  more 
regularly  trained  scholars.  This  society 
has  set  an  example  worthy  to  be  followetl 
liy  any  Lyceum  in  any  place.  Many 
Lyceums  of  a  social  character  have  been 
fraught  with  advantages  of  the  highest 
value. 

Social  liyccurns.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
if  the  social,  the  ititellectual,  the  refined,  the 
amiable  and  the  moral  faculties  of  our 
nature  have  ever  been  more  bearitifully 
bleniled,or  more  happily  exhibited,  than  in 
some  small  circles  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as.-ociate*l  for  the  double  |)urpose  of  smdal 
intercourse  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Free  from  the  empty  ceremony  and  the 
heartle.ss  compliments  of  fa.-hionable  |iartie.-, 
and  the  restraint  and  formality  of  large 
a.ssemblic.-,  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of 
the  one,  without  the  evils  of  the  other. 
They  are  sufficiently  free  and  unrestrained 
to  be  social  and  animated,  and  suflicietitly 
formal  to  contine  the  conversation  within 
certain  limits,  and  to  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Ancient  Grecian  .Music. 

It  slioidd  be  remembered,  that  all  tlie 
Greek  poets  were  musicians,  and  adapted 
airs  to  their  own  piece.-. 

.Amongst  the  musicians  of  this  period, 
Timolheus  (who  added  three  strings  to  the 
lyre,)  I’hryni.-,  .Antigenidas,  i’hdo.xeiius, 
.Vrioii,  Doirion,  Ismenia.-,  Telejihanes,  and 
Lamia,  (a  female  lluto  player)  are  the  jirin- 
cipal.  .Many  of  these  performers  were 
greatly  caressed  ;  jtnd  the  science  became 
to  be  considered  an  essential  |iurt  of  general 
eilucation  throughout  Greece,  particularly 
about  the  time  »d’  I’ericles  and  t-ocrates. — 
Of  musical  in.sirurnents,  the  flute  appears 
to  have  been  the  favorite.  It  was  consider¬ 
ed  capable  of . stimulating  the  passions  in  the 
greatest  degree;  ami  the  Lacedemonians 
had  a  song  whicli  said,  that ‘a  good  jicr- 
I'ormer  on  the  flute  would  make  a  man  brave 
•‘very  danger,  and  face  even  iron  itself.’ — 
'I'lmy  jilayed  an  air  called  eldonion,  on  the 
flutes  called  Tibim  Kmbateria-,  (fl'.ites  to 
march  to)  when  oti  the  jtoint  of  attacking 
an  enemy.  Immen.-e  prices  were  given  for 
flutes.  We  are  told  that  Ismenia.-,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  musician  of  Thebes,  gave  three 
talents,  or  £5^*1  (w.  for  one  at  Corinth  ;  and 
that  Theodorus,  a  flute-maker  of  .Athens, 
made  so  much  by  his  profe.ssion  as  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  all  his  chihlren  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  bear  one  of  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens  to  w  hich  a  citizen  of  that  city  was  li¬ 
able,  viz,  that  of  furnishing  a  choir,  or  cho¬ 
rus,  for  his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  festivals  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Xenophon  tells  us, 
that  flute  jilayers  lived  in  a  most  magnifieent 
manner;  and  their  attendance  at  f’estivals 
and  funerals  was  universally  reipiireil.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  pay  of  all  public 
performers  appears  to  have  been  enormous. 
.Athemeus  relates,  that  .AuMi'bmus,  the  har¬ 
per,  receiv»;d  one  talent,  or  £Rtd  I5.v.  forone 
performamre  tit  the  tluaitre. 

Next  to  the  flute,  the  lyre  held  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rank  in  the  musical  instruments  of 
Greece.  Its  hi.story,  as  fur  as  it  is  known, 
has  already  been  given  ;  and  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that,  in  all  prohability,  the  various 
claims  set  uji  for  the  .Muse.-,  Linu.-,  Orphe¬ 
us,  .Ainphion,  Terpander,  I’ythagoiiis,  and 
Timotheiis,  as  improvers  of  the  lyre,  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  compass,  and  augmenting  the 
number  of  the  strings, are  each  correct;  for 
the  same  improv*‘ments  might  lie  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  ilifl'erent  persons  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  each  other,  and  adopted  by  them  in 
|)erf<‘ct  ignorance  •if  any  one  having  pn'ce- 
ded  tlu'in  in  the  path  of  discovery.  The 
knowledge  rif  new  inventions  did  not  then  ; 
travel  so  liist  as  in  the  iire.-ent  ilay ;  and  tin-  | 
intercourse  betwi'en  ditlerent  placi’s  wasj 
not  carried  on  with  that  regularity  and  pre-  I 
cision  which  is  the  boast  of  mi>d(‘rn  times. 


Pci.sATio.v. — 'I’lic  piihe,  ill  liic  lime  of  I lifipocr.i- 
tes,  was  prulialilv  not  more  llimi  (iO  lH>:it->  in  n  mimiio  , 
Iroiii  wim  li,  pro  >.,l)l_v.  origin. lies  oiir  Miiallest  ilivisioii  I 
ol  lime,  ticiiominalcii  llic  niomiiii.  i>r  secoint,  » liioli 
divides  tlie  day  into  .'itl.lttO  par|.!.  .\s  tin-  iuiman 

>peeies  reline,  protialny  the  puls,-  ipnekeiis;  and  so 
completely  are  mi  maclime*,  tli.it,  like  a  clock,  the 
la.'ier  we  go  the  sooner  we  are  dow;.. — [Rd.  Jl. 

KittwoNV  OK  lur;  SfiiEKEs — A  sort  of  ninsic 
mneh  lalk<-d  of  tiy  niainy  ol  the  ancient  plnlosophers 
and  fathers,  :ind  siippo.-ed  to  be  produced  by  the 
>weetlv-tum‘<l  motions  of  the  stars  ,ind  planet'.  This 
harmonv  ihev  iiltrilmled  to  the  various  proportionate 
iiiipressions  ol  the  heavenly  glolies  tijHin  one  another, 
at  proper  intervals. 


SCHOOL  AGENT  SOCIETY. 

The  Cuiamittee  of  Arrangements,  at  the 
Teachers’  Convention  at  Andover,  have  reported 
the  following  siilijects  for  consideration  at  the 
meetings.  1.  Cooperation  of  Schools.  2.  Sys¬ 
tematic  Henevoleiice  as  a  branch  of  common 
school  education.  3.  Circuit  Schools.  4.  Tea¬ 
chers' Lyceums  for  towns  and  counties.  5.  Tho 
he.st  inode  uf  securing  the  influence  and  aid  of 
ludie.s  in  the  cause  of  education. 


C  O  .M  E  T  S  . 

(’oMETS  are  supposeil  tu  Irj  solid  opaque 
liodies  of  various  magnitudes,  with  long 
transparimt  tails  resembling  a  pale  flame, 
and  i.ssuiiig  from  the  part  ot  the  comet  far- 
tbest  from  tlie  sun.  They  move  round  tlte 
.-mi  in  very  elliptic  orbits,  and  cross  the 
orbits  of  the  pliuiets  in  all  directions.  From 
the  curved  din  ction  of  their  paths,  Newton 
•'•includes,  that  when  they  disap|iear  they 
go  much  lieyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter;  and 
that,  in  ibeir  |ierihelioii,  they  frequently 
de.-cerul  within  the  orbits  of  .Mars  and  the 
inferior  planets.  He  computed  the  heat  of 
the  comet  which  appeareil  in  ItitiO,  when 
nearest  the  sun,  to  be  2000  times  hotter 
than  re(l  hot  iron,  and  that  it  mu.st  retain  its 
heat  until  it  comes  round  again,  even  if  its 
period  shoulil  be  more  than  20,000  years, 
and  it  is  computed  tu  be  only  575. 


Bishop  .Mac  Do.vell. — When  Bishop  Mac 
Donell  tirsl  came  to  Upper  Canada,  there  were 
only  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  two 
Cailiolic  prie.-ts  in  tlie  Province  ;  there  are  now 
thirty  chtirche.s;  and  eighteen  Priests,  twelve 
ot  ttiem  educated  principally  by  Mr,  Mac  Don¬ 
ell.  Since  that  time  the  Bishop  has  expended 
out  of  liis  own  revenue.s,  for  building  churches, 
5,t)0U/;  for  hoanliiig,  clothing,  and  educating 
students  and  ecele.siastics,  1-20/;  for  erecting 
Presbyteries  and  Sclimil-lioti-es,  2,170/;  paid 
to  scliisilma.-ter-,  (over  and  aliove  the  govern¬ 
ment  allow  ance),  1,300/ ;  in  all  10,2iK)/.  Bishop 
Mac  Donell  has  travelled  regularly,  summer 
and  w  inter,  from  the  Lower  Province  Fine  to 
L.ike  Siipci  ior,  at  hi-  own  e.xpense,  w  ithout  ever 
demanding  or  receiving  a  dollar  from  a  single 
Catholic  in  the  Province — sometimes  obliged  to 
go  on  foot,  carrying  his  ve.stineiits  on  his  back, 
in  order  tu  allbrd  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
the  scattered  population  of  new  settlements. — 
Since  hi-  residence  in  A  tirk,  he  has  never  omit¬ 
ted  to  celebrate  Mass  on  every  ilay  in  the  week, 
and  kept  at  liis  own  expense,  a  great  part  of  the 
time,  a  i’riest  and  Ecclesiastic,  to  visit  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead. — [Freeman. 


Lveant  .Asylums. — It  is  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention,  that,  independently  of  schools  for  the 
clenn  ntary  insliuciion  of  children  above  the 
age  of  six  years,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe  AV'eimar, 
every  village  contains  a  district  asylum  for  the 
reception  of  children  below  that  age,  who  have 
hitlicrto  been  left  w  ithout  any  siiperintendance 
at  lioine,  whilst  their  parents  were  absent  at 
their  work.  'I'his  abandonment  has  been,  and 
nuluiioiisly  is,  the  pioiific  source  if  idle  and 
vagabond  habits,  which  it  is  cxtreineiy  dithcult 
to  eradicate  in  after  years.  Tne  a.sylums  in 
question  have,  therefore,  been  open  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reineilviiig  this  crying  evil ;  the  parents 
send  their  children  to  tliein  in  the  morning,  and 
letch  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  inte¬ 
rim  they  are  fed  and  taken  care  of,  besides  being 
taught  to  read  and  say  their  prayers.  There  is 
not  a  single  village  in  the  whole  grand-duchy, 
which  is  not  provided  w  ith  one  of  fliese  excel- 
lent  ‘  -As\  liim  Schools,’  as  they  are  termed  ;  and 
they  are  rapidly  spreading  all  over  Germany. — 
— [(Quarterly  Journal. 

Canal  oe  Gotha. — This  canal,  one  of  tho 
greatest  undertakings  of  Europe,  has  just  been 
•  oinpletfd.  It  traverses  Sweden  in  all  its  breadth, 
fioin  (Jottenburg  on  the  Cattegat  to  Soderkoping 
on  the  Baltic,  and  has  been  executed  at  an  ex- 
peii'i*  of  10,00t),U00  of  rix  dollars.  In  joining 
the  two  seas,  the  Canal  of  Gotha  oiiens  to  trade 
a  sliorter  and  safer  passage  to  the  Baltic  than  that 
of  the  Sound,  w  liieli  obliges  vessels  to  double 
the  soiitliein  coast  of  Sweden.  By  the  canal, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  navigation  is  all  inland* 
and  therefore  more  cotnmoilious  and  secure. — 
But  u  main  (jiie.-tion  tu  trade  rises  on  this  point 
regarding  the  expense.  The  opening  of  tho 


j  tlie  eaiial  has  been  formed  at  a  great  cxpeiKlitiire 
i  of  iiiimaii  labor.  Duties  to  indemnify  for  its 
eo't.  it  might  lie  .siippaA'd,  would  be  levied  on 
the  latter  from  wliich  the  former  i.s  exempt; 
but  tills  is  not  the  case,  the  lolls  on  the  canal 
being  somew  hat  less  than  the  .Sound  duties. 

In  addition  to  this  saving  in  duties  by  tim  ca¬ 
nal,  we  need  not  •>I>-eive  that  the  diminished 
risk  to  the  shipping  w  ill  allow  a  saving  in  tho 
premiunis  of  insurance.  These  consideration* 
cannot  escape  the  attention  of  ship-gwoera  aiid 
luei  chants. — [Z,o/m/o«  TiuHi^ 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


‘  Obscn-e  how  regular  the  planets  run, 

Instated  times  their  courses  round  the  sun  : 
lYiflerent  their  bulk,  their  distance,  theif  career. 
And  <hfferent  muck  the  compass  of  their  year. 
Yet  all  the  same  eternal  lawsol>cy. 

While  Gob’s  unerring  linger  jtoints  the  way.’ 

From  the  consideration,  that,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  all  the  lesser  heavenly  bodies  are  made 
to  revolve  round  tlie  greater,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  the  moon  is  made  to  move  round  the 
earth,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  tlie  Sun,  the 
centre  of  a  system  in  which  so  many  planetary 
and  cometary  bodies  were  made  to  move  w  ithin 
the  sphere,  or  verge,  of  his  attraction,  would  be 
a  body  of  very  considerable  magnitude  ;  and 
that  ho  is  said  to  be  to  such  an  extent,  that  his 
solid  bulk  is  computed  to  be  sixty-four  millions 
of  times  larger  than  the  moon,  a  million  of  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  or  five  hundred  times 
larger  than  all  the  other  planets  put  together! 

From  what  we  ourselves  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  this  luminary,  we  have  rea.son  to 
conclude,  that  the  sun  is  placed  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  situation  in  the  heavens,  and  at  the 
most  suitable  distance  iVom  each  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  bodies  which  move  around  him  ;  and  that 
however  nigh  or  remote  their  courses  may  be  to 
the  co-nmen  centre,  or  however  slow  or  rapid  in 
their  movements,  the  inhabitants  of  those  boilies 
which  are  iiihabited,  will  have  forms  and  powers 
no  less  suited  to  their  situations  than  ours. 


‘  And  constitutions  fitted  for  that  spot, 

W'here  i’  rovidence,  all-wise,  has  fi.xed  their  lot.’ 


The  Sun,  although  generally  considered  as 
fixed,  is  known  by  his  spots  to  make  a  revolution 
oQ  his  axis,  in  somewhat  less  than  our  month, 
and  is  likewise  said  to  be  agitated  by  a  small 
motion  round  what  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Solar  System.  His  motion,  however,  is 
so  comparatively  small,  that  he  may  indeed  be 
said  to  be  fixed,  with  respect  to 


THE  PLANETS. 


Of  the  planets  which  have  yet  been  discovered, 
the  first,  or  Highest  the  sun,  is  Mercury.  His 
dia  ueter  is  computed  to  he  less  than  the  half  of 
that  of  the  earth,  and  his  year  is  not  quite  s  o 
long  as  three  of  our  mouths:  the  light  and  heat 
of  this  planet  are  supposed  to  be  about  seven 
times  greater  than  the  earth  receives,  yet  he  is 
said  to  move  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1U9,U0U 
miles  in  an  hour!  ISeing  so  nigh  the  sun. 
Mercury  is  seldom  seen  ;  but  when  he  is,  it  is  a 
little  after  sunset,  and  before  sunrise,  and  he 
appears  to  emit  a  bright  white  light. 

The  diameter  of  F'enus  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  earth,  and  her  year  is  not  quite  eight 
of  our  months.  In  the  heavens  she  moves  next 
in  order  to  Mercury,  and  notwithstanding  she  is 
.supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
like  the  Earth,  her  light  and  beat  are  said  to  be 
twice  as  much  as  ours.  I.ike  the  .Sun,  this 
brilliant  planet  has  her  spots ;  like  the  Moon  she 
has  her  phases,  and  she  moves  at  the  rate  of 
upwarls  of  80,000  miles  an  hour !  Venus 
appears  in  the  heavens  the  brightest  of  all  the 
planets,  and  according  as  she  is  situated,  is 
sometimes  called  the  Morning,  sometimes  the 
Evening  Star.  What  is  called  the  transit  of 
Venus,  is  the  passing  of  this  planet  ever  the 
sun's  face,  which  happens  only  twice  in  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Next  to  Venus  comes  our  Earth,  attended 
by  her  constant  companion,  or  satellite,  the 
Moon.  The  diameter  of  the  Earth  may  be 
computed  to  be  about  7y()4  miles,  her  distance 
from  the  sun  ninety-live  millions  of  miles,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  68,000  miles  an  hour,  she 
completes  her  annual  revolution  in  days  and 
somewhat  less  than  six  hours;  all  the  while 
whirling  round  on  her  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
houi's  with  such  velocity,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  equator  are  carried  round  at  the  rate  of  1042 
milus,  and  those  in  the  latitude  of  London  about 
644  miles  in  an  hour. 

We  have  already  explained  several  of  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the 
Earth,  but  there  is  one  astronomical  fact  we 
will  here  mention,  which  may  sound  strange  in 
the  ears  of  some  of  our  readers ;  viz.  that  we 
are  actually  nigher  the  sun  in  winter  than  in 
summer!  Were  it  not  lor  this,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  severity  of  our  winters,  (being  chietly 
occa.sioncd  bj'  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays,  as 
they,  at  those  seasons,  fall  on  our  atmosphere,) 
would  be  rendered  still  more  intolerable  and 
severe. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Moon  is  said  to  lie 
about  one-fiftieth  of  that  of  the  Earth,  about 
which  she  moves  at  the  distance  of  236,847 
miles,  and  completes  her  revolution  in  .somewhat 
less  than  twenty-eight  days,  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  2270  miles  an  hour. 

Mars,  whose  diameter  is  little  more  than  one 
half  of  our  earth,  moves  next  in  the  order  of  the 
planets ;  he  completes  his  revolution  in  some¬ 
thing  less  than  687  of  our  days;  so  that  his  year 
is  nigh  twice  the  length  of  ours,  while  his  light 
and  heat  are  considered  to  be  not  quite  the  half 
of  what  we  enjoy.  Mars  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  5.1,223  miles  an  hour,  and  appears  in  the 
heavens  of  a  dusky  red  color. 

^^hat  are  called  the  J\'ew  JHanets  arc  to  be 
found  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Mars  andof  .lupitcr; 
but  as  so  little  is  yet  known  respecting  them, 
we  shall  jus!  mention  their  names,  with  the 
dates  of  their  discoveries  ; — Ceres  was  discovered 
by  M.  Piazzi  in  Sicily,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1,801; 
Pallas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gibers,  of  llrcmen’ 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1802  ;  Juno  was  dis-’ 
covered  by  Mr.  Harding,  of  Lilicnthal,  Bremen, 


1st  Sept.  1804;  and  Eesta  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Gibers,  2»lh  March,  1807.  These  being  so 
very  small  in  coiiqiarison  with  the  others.  Dr. 
Herschcl  does  not  deign  to  denominate  them 
planets,  but  ..Isteroids. 

But  very  dilferent  is  the  case  vi\ih  Jupiter , 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  and 
adorned  by  his  belts,  attended  with  his  glorious 
retinue  of  four  moons,  comes  next  in  order  in 
the  heavens.  The  magnitude  of  this  stupendous 
planet  is  indeed  said  to  be  no  less  than  1400 
times  larger  than  the  earth  ;  his  year  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  twelve  of  ours,  and  he  moves  at 
the  rate  of  .'9,894  miles  in  an  liour. — In  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  distance  from  the  sun,  his  light 
and  heat  arc  computed  to  be  only  about  one 
twenty-seventh  of  what  the  earth  receives,  but 
the  former  of  these  may  be  compensated  by  the 
number  of  his  moons  ;  by  one  or  more  of  which, 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  planet  but 
what  is  enlightened  during  the  whole  night 
except  his  poles,  and  there  is  no  saying  but 
what  has  the  appearance  of  Jupiter’s  belt,  may 
be  somethingof  atmospheric  nature ,so  constituted 
as  to  imbibe,  and  considerably  increase,  the  heat 
of  the  sun’s  rays.  Jupiter  in  the  heavens 
appears  to  the  eye  next  in  magnitude  to  Venus. 

Beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  moves  Saturn, 
attended  by  a  retinue  of  no  less  than  seven 
satellites  or  moons,  and  having  his  body  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  interior  and  exterior  ring.  .\1- 
though  the  diameter  of  this  planet  is  not  so 
large  as  Jupiter,  his  magnitude  is  said  to  be  no 
less  than  966  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  moving 
at  the  rale  of  22,072  miles  in  an  hour,  he  com¬ 
pletes  the  revolution  of  his  vide  circle  in  a 
period  not  much  less  than  thirty  of  our  yeai  s  ! 

The  light  and  heat  which  he  receives  from 
the  sun  are  computed  to  be  almut  |  ^  ^  part  of 
what  the  earth  receives,  but  to  compensate  for 
this,  besides  the  rings  and  moons  already  men- 
tioued,  the  disc  of  this  planet  has  been  observed 
to  be  crossed  by  zones  or  belts,  which  may  be 
analogous  to,  and  answer  the  purposes  of  those  of 
Jupiter.  Saturn  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
shines  in  the  heavens  with  a  pale  feeble  light. 

The  Georgian,  or  Georgium  Sidus  is  the 
remotest  of  all  the  planets  yet  discovered,  and 
was  brought  to  noiice  so  recently  as  the  13th 
of  March,  1781,  by  that  indefatigable  astronomer. 
Dr.  Herschel.  Six  satellites  have  already  been 
discovered  attending  on  this  distant  planet.  Its 
magnitude  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  eighty 
times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  pcriotlical  revo¬ 
lution  performed  in  something  more  than  eighty 
three  of  our  year.s.  Through  a  telescope  of  a 
small  magnifying  pow'er,  the  Georgian  appears 
like  a  star  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude, 
and  is  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
absence  of  the  moon  in  a  clear  night. 

These  planets,  with  their  attendant  satellites 
and  other  appendages,  are  carried  round  the  sun 
in  elliptical  orbits,  diflering  but  little  from  circles, 
by  which  means  the  temperature  of  their  sea¬ 
sons  must  he  wisely  proportioned,  and  pretty 
equally  kept  up.  To  prevent  too  frequent 
eclipses,  they  move  not  in  the  same  planes  ;  and 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each  other, 
they  revolve  all  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
east  away  westerly.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  known,  and  the  whole  are  supposed  to  turn 
round  on  their  ax'is  in  the  same  manner  that  our 
earth  does,  by  which  means  they  must  also  be 
favored  with  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and 
night ;  and  as  the  revolution  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  is  known  to  a  nicety,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  tho.se  planets  which  have  such 
attendants,  are  equally  benefitted  by  them.  Of 
the  spots  of  Venus  and  of  Mars,  the  belts  of 
Jupiter  and  rings  of  Saturn,  we  can  say  little  ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere,  the  appearance  of 
which  may  not  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distant  bodies.  That  the 
planets  are  inhabited,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  provi.sion  that  is  made  for  their 
comfort,  and  other  analogy  they  bear  to  our  own 
inhabited  globe.  It  is  true,  that  our  views  and 
discoveries  respecting  those  distant  orbs,  must 
be  imperfect  and  limited  in  this  present  state  ; 
but  w  hat  we  know  not  now,  we  may  perhaps 
know  hereafter ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  our  finite  capacities  even  in  a  more 
exalted  state  and  enlarged  sphere  of  vision,  shall 
ever  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  the  mighty 
works  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  or  utter 
forth  all  HIS  praise. 


broken  any  thing,  and  1  will  not  bt;  angry 
with  you.’  ‘  Thunk  you  for  nothing,’  says 
the  child  ;  ‘if  I  prevent  you  from  rinding 
out,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  angry  ;’  and 
nine  times  out  often  he  can  prevent  it.  He 
knows,  that  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life  you  tell  a  thousand  falsehoods. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments 
inculcated  in  education  have  no  influence — 
they  have  much,  though  not  the  most ;  but 
it  is  the  sentiments  we  let  drop  occasionally 
in  the  conversation  they  overhear  when 
playing  unnoticed  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
which  has  an  effect  upon  children  ;  and  not 
what  is  addressed  directly  to  them  in  the 
tone  of  exhortation.  If  you  would  know 
precisely  the  eliect  these  set  discourses  have 
upon  your  child,  be  pleased  to  reflect  upon 
that  which  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  has 
upon  you.  Children  have  almost  an  intui¬ 
tive  discernment  between  the  maxims  you 
bring  forward  for  their  use,  and  those  by 
which  you  direct  your  own  conduct,  lie 
as  cunning  as  you  will,  they  are  always 
more  cunning  than  you.  Every  child  knows 
whom  his  father  and  mother  love  and  see 
with  pleasure,  and  whom  they  tii.slike;  for 
w'hom  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  set 
otit  their  best  plate  and  china  ;  whom  they 
think  it  an  honor  to  visit,  and  upon  whom 
they  confer  honor  by  admitting  them  to 
their  company. 

‘  Respect  nothing  so  much  as  virtue,’  says 
Eugenio  to  his  son  ;  virtue  and  talent  are 
the  only  grounds  of  distinction.  The  child 
presently  has  to  inquire  why  his  father  pulls 
otf  his  hat  to  some  people  and  not  to  others  ; 
he  is  told  that  outward  respect  must  be 
j)ro])ortioned  to  different  stations  in  life. 
'Fills  is  a  little  difficult  of  com|»rehension  ; 
however,  by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gets 
over  it  tolerably  well.  But  he  sees  his 
riither’s  house  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
preparation,  common  business  laid  asid 
every  boily  in  movement,  an  unusual  anxiety 
to  please  tmd  to  shine ;  no  body  is  at  leisure 
to  receive  his  carc.sses  or  attend  to  his 
(piestions — his  lessons  are  interriiptetl.  Ins 
hours  deranged.  At  length  a  guest  arrives  ; 

it  is  my  Lord - ,  whom  he  has  heard  you 

speak  of  twenty  times,  as  one  of  the  most 
worthless  charac.crs  upon  earth.  Your 
child,  Eugenio,  has  received  a  lesson  of 
education.  Resume,  if  you  wdll,  your  sys¬ 
tem  of  morality  on  the  morrow  ;  you  will 
in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  ‘  ^  ou  expect 
company,  inuinma,  must  I  be  dressed  to¬ 
day.^’  ‘No,  it  is  only  good  Mr.  Such-an- 
one.’  Your  child  has  received  a  lesson  of 
education,  one  which  he  will  understand 
and  long  remember. — [Troy  Press. 


E  D  u  c  A  T  I  o  rr , 


Ho  you  ask  what  will  educate  your  son  ? 
\our  example  will  educate  him;  your  con¬ 
versation  with  your  friends,  the  business  he 
sees  you  transact ;  the  likeings  you  e.xprcss  ; 
these  will  educate  him  ;  the  society  you  live 
in  will  cilucatc  him  ;  your  domestics  will 
educate  him  ;  above  all  your  rank  and  situ¬ 
ation  in  life,  your  house,  your  t.ahle,  your 
pleasure  grountfs,  your  stables  will  e<lucate 
him.  It  is  not  in  your  pow’er  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  continual  influence  of  those 
things,  except  you  were  to  withdraw  your¬ 
selves  from  them  also. 

'riiere  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share 
in  education  as  prccc[)t.  'Fo  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  reflect  that  there  is  no 
one  point  w’e  labor  more  to  estaltlish  with 
children  than  that  of  their  speaking  the 
truth  ;  and  thertj  is  not  any  in  which  we 
succeedwor.se.  And  w  hy  .5*  Because  chil¬ 
dren  readily  see  w’e  have  an  interest  in  it. 
Their  speaking  truth  is  used  by  us  as  an 
engine  of  government. 

‘  'Fell  me,  my  dear  child,  when  you  have  j 


Machine  for  Making  Pins. 

Some  further  reflections  an;  suggested  by 
the  preceding  analysis,  but  it  may  be  con¬ 
venient  previously  to  place  before  the  reader 
a  brief  de.scription  of  a  machine  for  making 
pins,  invented  by  an  American.  It  is  highly 
ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance,  and,  in 
respect  to  its  economical  principles,  will 
furnish  a  strong  and  interesting  contrast 
with  the  manufacture  of  pins  by  the  human 
hand.  In  this  machine,  a  coil  of  brass  wire 
is  pl.aced  on  an  a.xis,  one  end  of  this  wire  is 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  rollers  through  a  small 
hole  in  a  plate  of  steel,  and  is  held  there  by 
forceps.  As  soon  as  the  machine  is  put  in 
motion  ; 

1.  'Fhe  forceps  draw;s  the  wire  on  to  a 
distance  etjual  in  length  to  one  pin  ;  a  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  steel  then  descendsclo.se  to  the 
hole  through  which  the  wire  entered,  and 
severs  a  piece  equal  in  length  to  one  jtin. 

y.  'Fhe  forceps  holding  the  wire  moves 
on  until  it  brings  the  wire  into  the  centre  of 
the  chuck  of  a  small  lathe,  which  o[)cns  to 
receive  it.  Whilst  the  forccfts  rettirns  to 
fetch  another  piece  of  wire  the  lathe 
revolves  rapidly,  and  grinds  the  jirojecting 
end  of  the  wire  upon  a  steel  mill  which 
advances  towards  it. 

B.  After  this  first,  or  coarse  pointing,  the 
lathe  stops  and  another  forceps  takes  hold 
of  the  half  jiointed  pin,  (which  is  instantly 
relieved  by  the  opening  of  the  chuck)  and 
conveys  it  to  a  similar  chuck  of  another 
lathe,  which  receives  it,  and  finishes  the 
jiointing  on  a  finer  steel  mill. 

4.  'Fhi.*  null  again  stops,  and  another  for¬ 
ceps  removes  the  pointed  pin  into  a  pair  of 
strong  steel  clamps,  having  stnall  grooves  in 
them  by  which  they  hold  the  pin  very  firmly. 
-V  part  of  this  groove,  which  terminates  at 
that  edge  of  the  steel  damps  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  form  the  head  of  the  pin,  is  made 
conic.nl.  A  sm.all  round  steel  punch  is  now’ 
driven  forcibly  against  the  end  of  the  wire 
thus  clamped,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  is 
jiartially  formed  by  pressing  the  wire  into 
the  conical  cavity. 

Another  pair  of  forcefis  now  removes 
the  pin  to  another  pair  of  clamp.s,  and  the 
head  of  the  pin  is  completed  by  a  blow  from 
a  second  punch,  the  end  of  which  is  slightly 


concave.  Each  pair  of  forceps  returns  as 
soon  as  it  has  delivered  its  burthen ;  and 
thus  there  are  always  five  pieces  of  wire  at 
the  same  moment  in  different  stages  of  ad¬ 
vance  towards  a  finished  pin.  'Fhe  pins  so 
formed  are  received  into  a  tray,  and  whiten¬ 
ed,  and  prepared  in  the  usual  manner. 

About  sixty  pins  can  thus  be  made  by  this 
machine  in  one  minute ;  but  each  process 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  perform¬ 
ing. 


Medical  Statistics  of  Boston. — The 
March  number  of  the  Medical  Magazine  con¬ 
tains  a  highly  interesting  communication  from 
Dr.  I).  Humphreys  Storer,  in  regard  to  the  bills 
of  mortality  for  Boston,  during  the  nineteen 
years  ending  January  1,  1832. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  for  that  period 
is  21,122.  Consumption  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  by  this 
disease  was  in  1824,  viz.  244— the  least  number 
in  1818.  Dyspepsia,  once  so  fashionable  a  com¬ 
plaint,  seems  now  to  bo  exploded.  During  th© 
last  four  years,  not  a  single  case  is  recorded. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  of  suicide  for 
nineteen  years  is  90.  The  largest  number  in 
any  one.  year  was  12,  in  1830,  when  there  was 
a  general  depression  of  business. 

The  l^ill  of  mortality  for  the  years  1813, 1814, 
and  1815,  is  unpolluted,  says  Dr.  Storer,  by  a 
death  from  drunkenness.  Now  five  diseases 
only  take  precedence  of  this  pestilence.  No 
physician,  however,  in  making  his  observations 
upon  this  table  of  mortality,  has  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  real  state  of  the  pestilence  in  question. 
In  the  various  forms  of  fevers — the  inflamma¬ 
tions  and  di.seases  of  the  various  organs — in  con- 
vuliions,  apoplexy,  palsy,  insanity,  suicide,  epi¬ 
lepsy, — in  the  great  .“icourge  ol  our  country, 
pulmonary  consumption — in  premature  decay, 
and  sinking  age,  he  sees  the  efl'ects  of  the 
destroyer;  and  feels  conscious  that  consumption 
alone  claims  more  victims  to  its  power. 

But  14  cases  of  small  pox  have  proved  fatal 
during  the  last  nineteen  years.  In  this  period 
14  years  have  been  entirely  exempt — and  the 
highest  number  of  deaths  during  the  remaining 
five  years  has  been  4  in  1815  and  1821. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  asthma  has 
been  two  in  1822,  ’24, ’25, ’27,  and ’31.  Total  15. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  apoplexy 
is  199 — the  cases  vary  from  16,  liio  highest 
number  any  one  year,  to  3,  the  lowest. 

The  largest  number  of  deaths  (rom  in.-anity 
took  place  in  1825,  being  10.  Dining  iliiee 
years  of  the  series,  no  death  took  place.  V'.  lio!e 
number  44.  * 


QUESTIONS 


O.N  I.YCEU.M  NO.  31. 


IV'niCH  has  been  found  most  ef'i  ciiia;  in 
subduing  the  violent  tempers  of  cbiMren  ;n  an 
Infant  School  of  neglected  children,  mild  or 
harsl.t  treatment  ? 

II  as  the  progress  of  Lyceums  been  greater  or 
less  the  last  than  preceding  years? 

What  i.'uw  modes  of  operation  among  Lyce¬ 
ums  have  Incurred  within  the  last  year? 

Do  any  Ly  ceums  make  benevolence, or  doing 
GOOD,  a  proiiii  iient  object  ? 

In  ’A  hat  objerts  has  the  Massac'nuselts  Lyce¬ 
um  concluded  to  cooperate  with  the  National 
Society  ? 

What  distinction  is  made  by  Dr.  Cazar  between 
passions,  emotions,  ami  affections? 

Is  the  lunar  rainbow  of  frequent  or  rare  oc¬ 
currence  ? 


What  says  a  correspondent  respecting  the  use 
of  apparatus  in  schools? 

How  many  bones  in  the  a  rm,  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  ? 

How  many  between  the  elbow  ■•uid  wrist  ? 


In  the  wrist  how  many  ?  Also,  in  the  fingers 
and  thumb? 


How  many  kinds  of  joints  in  our  lim’.'s? 
What  kind  of  joint  is  at  the  elbow  ? 

What  kind  of  joint  is  at  the  shoulder  ? 

How  are  joints  secured,  or  fastened  together  ? 


What  keeps  the  bones  of  joints  from  rubbing’' 
against  each  other  ? 


What  makes  them  move  easy  ? 

How  many  clear  days  in  Savannah,  Geo.,  in 
February  last  ? 

How  many  rainy  ?  How  many  cloudy  ? 

What  two  prominent  princfples  in  the  solar 
system  are  essential  to  the  harmony  and  uses  of 
the  various  bodies  which  compose  it  ? 

What  keeps  the  planets  from  flying  off  in  tan¬ 
gents  ? 

What  keeps  them  from  falling  on  the  sun  ? 

If  the  earth  had  no  motion  on  its  axis,  how 
much  of  it  would  ever  have  the  light  or  heat  of 
the  sun  ? 

How  many  motions  have  the  moons  of  the 
several  planets?  How  many  has  the  sun  ? 

What  proportion  does  the  sea  bear  to  the  land 
upon  the  earth  ? 

How  many  different  species  of  plants  have 
been  discovered  by  botanists  ? 

How  large  have  meteoric  stones  been  known? 

What  different  theories  have  been  advanced 
respecting  the  origin  of  these  stones  ? 

What  instruments  are  used  in  cutting  glass, 
and  w  hat  substances  fur  polishing  it  after  it  is 
ca.st  ? 


